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Unlike the Gothic kings, however, in peace or in war,
Hisham did much to add to the beauties of his capital, and to
develop the resources of his country. The bridge that spans
the great river, the Wddy el Kebir, over which the Spanish
peasant still drives the produce of his fields to the market at
Cordova, was constructed by his liberality: and if the founda-
tion of the mosque, in which the Christian of modern Cordova
still carries on his splendid worship, is due to the magnificence
of Abdur Rahman, the completed work is a monument of the
piety of Hisham. If the cry of the Muezzin is heard from the
towers of Ay a Sofia, on the shores of the Bosphorus, the Te
Deum is sung amid yet more splendid surroundings in the
Mezquita, on the banks of the Guadalquivir.

Within a few months after the conquest in 711, the new
masters of Spain, considerate as we have seen in matters of
religion from the very day of their arrival, had entered into a
friendly arrangement with the conquered people by which one
half of the Christian Basilica at Cordova was used for the
worship of the Moslem.1 For some seventy years this mutual
toleration was continued, until the time came when Abdur
Rahman I. determined to build on the site so long hallowed
by tradition, a mosque for Moslem worshippers, which should
compete with the finest temples in the East. He accordingly
purchased from the Christians that portion of the Basilica which
they had hitherto used for their worship, and then pulling
down the whole, he commenced his new and magnificent edifice
in 786.

The building as designed by Abdur Rahman, and completed
by his son Hisham, was some 360 feet long by 270 feet in width.
The general plan was that of the mosque of most sacred Kairwan
in Morocco. The walls, of immense thickness, are low, and the
roof was probably not raised more than thirty feet above the floor
of the mosque. Nor is the height without the building, even
where the buttressed towers break the long line of walls, ever
greater than sixty feet. Eleven aisles ran north and south within
the building of 786, and were formed by long rows of low marble
pillars, in number not less than 1200, the pride of the contem-
porary Arab, and the spoil of the more ancient Roman.2 The

1 This arrangement had already been made in the Basilica of St. John, after-
wards converted into the great mosque of Damascus, which was destroyed by fire,
alas, on the ist of December, 1893, long after this note was first written.

3 The number of pillars still standing are 920, of which 834 are of a fine red
marble from Cabra, near Cordova; the remainder may have been brought, as
tradition relates, from Narbonne, from Italy, from Mauritania, from Egypt, and